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A LETTER, &c. 



Thou hast often, my very dear friend, heard me expresiJ 
my concern and great anxiety, at the corruption whicn has 
so generally obtained among some Friends, in their use 
of the Plain Language: and since thou art pleased to ex- 
press thy concurrence with me, relative to the serious 
evils with which that corruption is attended, and hast sug- 
gested thy wish that I would address to thee on paper, 
my sentiments upon that subject, I shall now with diffi- 
dence endeavour to comply. 

1 could have wished that the task had fallen to the lot 
of one more capable of doing justice to so important a 
cause ; but if any thing should be found adduced by me, 
which thy better judgment should deem even of liith 
weight, it will be but reasonable to infer, that, had the 
subject engaged the attention of a more able advocate, it 
would have appeared of far greater importance. 

The corruption, or rather barbarism, which I appre- 
hend the generality of grammarians would term it, appears 
to have a greater evil tendency, than the mere inconveni- 
ence arising from a common grammatical error, or other 
perversion of the general meaning of unimportant words. 
It involves some serious considerations with regard to 
even a good report of Friends, " among men,** as a con- 
sistent religious society : and may induce some to call in 
question, the soundness of their faith. This sentiment, 
perhaps, among those who have never given the subject a 
reflection, will on the first view appear unfounded, or at 
least considerably strained. But let us proceed to an ex- 
amination of its merits. 

I shall first endeavour to show, that the error adverted 
to, is one chief cause of the sentiment, which it is well 
known prevails among a great portion of the public, that 
Friends are an illiterate, uninformed people ; a sentiment 
necessarily carrying with it an mteiew^^ xk&^nwsk^S^^ns^ 
their jadgmenU 



Secondly, That this erroneous practice weakmis the 
good and powerful reasons which Friends adduce for their 
singularity in their deviation from common custom, and 
which led their forefathers to adopt the proper use of the 
singular number, instead of the plural; or in other words, 
that mode of speech which is termed the Plain Language. 

And, Thirdly, That it has been a stumbling-block, and 
ground of hesitation and doubt, to some enquiring minds, 
who convinced of the truth of our principles, look towards 
an union with the society. 

In order to comprehend the merits of this case, and the 
observations which follow, we must divest ourselves of 
those modes of thinking and impressions produced by 
lon^ established habit; otherwise, persons educated in the 
society, to whom the corruption has become familiar, will 
still remain satisfied with their former habits, unconvinced 
of their impropriety. 

Among that portion of the community, who from their 
disconnexion with Friends, are unaccustomed to our par- 
ticular mode of speech, and who, throughout England and 
the wide extended country of America, constitute, per- 
haps, nineteen twentieths of our population, an error in 
the grammatical use of a word which is new to them, must 
necessarily impress them as unfavourably, as a similar 
error in the acceptation of any other word would impress 
us. This fact being kept in view, I shall be enabled so to 
state the case, as to meet the comprehension of those 
among us, who at present may not be aware of the im- 
pression which our daily conversation makes upon those 
who are strangers to our habits. The adopting the ohjec- 
five case thee, of the personal pronoun fhov, when the 
nominative should be employed, is the perversion Friends 
so frequently fall into, viz. How dost thee do? Wilt thee 
go into the country ? Instead of, How dost thou do ? — 
Wilt thou go into the country ? 

Now, in order to ascertain the effect of our perversion 
of the language upon other persons, let us take two diffe- 
rent pronouns, the nominative / and objective me ; words, 
which Friends, like other societies, use correctly. By 
misapplying these in the same manner as we hourly do 
thou and thee^ we shall see how our mode of speech must 
necessarilv strike those who have not been familiar with 
it For this purpoaet we will again aiV the iJv^N^ q^sart 



tioDSy and answer them with similar perversions of / and 
me. How dost Ihee do ? Answer. Me am very well. — 
Wilt ihee go into the country t Answer. No, me must 
stay at home. Were any person to reply in this manner, 
to a member of the society, it would no doubt produce in 
the mind of the Friend, a supposition, that the person 
thus answering was a very ignorant and illiterate charac- 
ter. Nearly the same must be the impression upon the 
minds of persons not familiar with the language of Friends, 
with respect to their merits, by this their absurd perver- 
sion of tne Plain Language. Is not this a serious evil ? — 
Are Friends justifiable in thus continuing a practice, pro- 
ductive of such iniurious effects as they respect the good 
report of their religious community among other persua- 
sions ? Or can it m any degree induce favourable im- 
pressions with regard to the society, and the principles 
they profess ? 

Among men of great attainments in literature, and 
especially several authors of distinguished rank, there 
could be quoted many instances of their allusions to the 
Quakers, which would strongly enforce the sentiment I 
am urging, and produce a readiness amon^ us to an ac- 
knowledgement of the justness of it. It is observable, 
that many have conceived a very mean opinion of the 
education of Friends, from the simple circumstance of 
the perversion of language, which they have witnessed, in 
their casual intercourse with them. It is not uncom- 
mon among writers of the present day, in treating of the 
Quakers, to pronounce favourably as to their honesty and 
upright intentions, but at the same time, to express a re- 
gret, that education should be so little attended to among 
them. One author especially (Gilbert Wakefield) who has 
been a popular advocate of the cause of the Dissenters in 
England, conveys his testimony in favour of the general 
good character which the Quakers bear, as a people ; but 
concludes by expressing his concern, that they should re- 
main in such i^noranccn and not feel that incentive, so 
natural among parents in other denominations, to have 
their children instructed in the rudiments of their own 
language. In a late literary journal (Monthly Review,^ 
also, a class of writings, which, throughout Europe has 
attained a. greater circulation ^tv4 ViAvyewi^ ^^w %x^ 
other^ I have seen a review oi a\K>oVviTv\X<eciVj^^'^>Rs^> 



giving a favourable account of the work, but concluding 
with severe comments on that want of education, vicious 
taste or inexcusable habit, which leads Friends to a per« 
version of their beautiful Plain Language. 

To these cases might be added, if necessary, many others 
of a parallel nature ; but I trust enough has been said, to 
show the general injury that is produced to our religious 
community, by the corruption here adverted to. 

I now proceed, secondly, to show that this erroneous 
practice weakens the good and powerful reasons which 
Friends adduce, for their singularity in this deviation from 
common custom, and which led their forefathers to adopt 
the use of the singular number instead of the plural. 

A long time prior to the period of the first gathering of 
the society, the custom commenced among men, and 
especially courtiers (who are too apt to practice flattery 
to their superiors) of exalting the person they addressed, 
by using a word really implying more than one person ; 
thus inferring, that the individual possessed the merits of 
many: the plural number, you, was consequently sub- 
stituted for the singular, thou. Whoever, therefore, de- 
clined this mode of address, and used the honest, and 
indeed only correct expression, thou, was considered as 
deficient in respect ; hence it was, that Friends saw the 
necessity of abstaining from gratifying those sons of pride 
and vanity, by bestowing on them such unjustifiable flat- 
tery ^ and h^ice indeed do they abstain, from every species 
of adulation to the creature, as too much assimilating 
with that adoration, which ought only to be directed to 
the great and just object of it, the Lord of lords, and 
King of kings. Most of the early Friends bear ample 
testimony to the resentment exhibited by many, on being 
addressed in the honest style of the singular number ; and 
which, as William Penn informs us, sometimes produced 
the furious retort, " If thou thouest me, I'll thou thy teeth 
down thy throat.'* And Robert Barclay also observes, 
" Moreover, that this way of speaking (in the plural num- 
ber) proceeds from an high and proud mind, hence appears, 
because, that men commonly use the singular number to 
beggars, and to their servants ; yea, and in their praytn 
to God:' 
It will DoWf perhaps, be seen how ^werfully these facto 



apply to mypresent purpose, and hold out the strongest 
motives for Friends so to speak their language, as to be 
enabled to offer in its vindication, the solid and unan- 
swerable argument ; that it is the language of him, ** who 
spake as never man spake ;" the language of Scripture ; 
tne language of simplicity ; the language of truth ! But 
their corruption of it deprives them of this worthy motive 
for its ad6ption. This is, indeed, a serious consideration, 
and Friends are not aware upon what untenable grounds 
they endeavour to justify their real language, when they 
urge in its favour, that it is the language of the inspired 
writings. Where, in those writings shall we find, Art thee 
one of this man's disciples? But ihee, when thee fastest, 
anoint thy head. But thee^ when thee prayest, enter thy 
closet Thee art in the gall of bitterness. Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thee wilt 

Let me now add one or two observations on the third 
proposition, viz. That it is often a stumbling-block, and 
a ground ojf hesitation and doubt, among enquiring minds, 
who convinced of the general merits of the principles of 
Friends, are looking toward an union with them. This 
is a point which many of those who have travelled that 
rugged path, leading from a wide, licentious, and alluring 
world, into the narrow and safe enclosure of membership 
with Friends, will not require me to expatiate on, in order 
to convey to their feelings its truth and its importance. — 
It has been my lot to witness instances of long hesitation, 
on account of this manifest inconsistency among some 
Friends ; and in one case, of its producing so decided an 
objection to the Plain Language, that though for years 
there was, in every other respect, a convincement, and I 
believe a good degree of conformity, yet, with regard to 
the Plain Language, there existed a deep rooted aversion, 
which sapped the growth of many good fruits. Year 
passed after year, in the constant interchange of sym- 
pathy and love between Friends and this convinced seeker 
and traveller after that rest, with which this people, he 
believed, would in the end be blessed. He judged accord- 
ing to evangelical direction, that every tree will be known 
by its fruits. The fruits of friends real, not their profess^ 
ed Plain Language he would urge, were a corruption of 
the £i^lish tongue, and an absurdity in grammar^ whieti 
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must offend eveiy well-educated man, who respected 
purity and propriety of language. It was not enough to 
say to him, that the abuse of a principle, is not a sufKcient 
objection to the principle itself; or that the error of others 
need not be adopted : for he would reply, that a principfo 
which every body professes, and but very few practise, 
had better be abandoned : as in law, that statute which is 
generally infringed, ought to be repealed as obsolete, in 
order that men may not be in the habit of doing illegal 
things. This mountain of difficulty was at length, how* 
ever, removed, through the reflection, that, by setting as 
examp'e of correct Plain Language, he might be made 
the happy instrument of producing a reformation in others. 
This appeared a worthy object ; and his zeal in this cause 
is now equalled only by the success which he has some- 
times been favoured to see has attended his feeble exer- 
tions. 

These instances of stumbling on the part of the young- 
convinced, through Friend's inconsistent use of the Plain 
Language, there is reason to believe, are not rare ; but 
will often be found among reflecting and well-cultivated 
minds. And I apprehend the more enlightened, as well 
as the more weighty part of the society, who can divest 
themselves of the shackles of education, would hardly be 
disposed to withhold their sympathy, from minds thus 
exercised and thus tried, at beholding an absurdity, and 
inconsistency among that people whom they love. 

In pursuing this investigation, I have avoided dwelling 
on the improper use of the veri, which generally, also, 
accompanies the ungrammatical use of the pronoun. My 
reason for this, was a wish not to afford those who plead 
a want of classical education, an opportunity for excusing 
themselves, by a pretence of not knowing where or how 
to use the different verbs and pronouns grammatically ; 
and therefore, how to speak the Plain Language with pro- 
priety. It was indeed unnecessary to call off the atten- 
tion from thou and thee : for whoever uses these properly^ 
will in general use the verb properly. I recollect but few 
instances to the contrary. We seldom hear the expres- 
sions. How are thou, how is thou, how be thou, or others 
analagous to them. Persons who use the pronoun cor- 
rectly, will naturally use the verb in the same manner; 
as, How art thou 1 &e. 



I apprehend that on no occasion can there exist a rea- 
sonable excuse for this corruption on the grounds of not 
having been favoured with a classical education. Every 
Friend reads, or ought to read, the Bible ; and we ought 
to read it enough, at least, to make us acquainted with its 
langu^e. Indeed, would it be uncharitable to suggest to 
those Friends, who profess not to know what correct lan- 
guage is, that they afford us grounds for apprehension, 
that they may also be equally ignorant of the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures? for by a frequent recurrence to 
those, they would readily require the right mode of using 
words, which occur in almost every page. That this per- 
version of the language, in common conversation, must 
arise more from inattention than ignorance appears from 
another circumstance. We seldom observe instances of 
Friends in supplication, or in public testimony, speaking 
improperly in these respects. But an extraordinary con- 
sequence, will inevitably follow, if we admit, that our 
illiterateness is the cause of our speaking improperly ; — 
viz. that we make a profession of ^principles, which re- 
quire a classical education in order to comprehend them, 
or at least to act in conformity with them ! Our princi- 
ples lead us to speak good English, and especially the 
language of Scripture : but many Friends do neither ; and 
some plead as an excuse, that their education has not been 
sufficient to enable them to know what is good English, 
or what is the language of Scripture. I need not enlarge, 
in order to show where this mode of exculpating ourselves 
will lead ; yet I cannot but observe, that if the want of an 
education be the real cause of the evil, is there not im- 
posed an imperious duty on all parents, who have the 
means of educating their children, to pay an increased 
attention to the cultivation of their minds, by storing them 
with useful knowledge, among the most useful parts of 
which, is the knowledge of the Scriptures, and the science 
of grammar, or the art of speaking and writing our lan- 
guage with propriety ? 

There is one consideration, which always engages my 
mind with peculiar interest, when dwelling upon this sub* 
ject, and this arises from a suggestion, which I have heard 
by some Friends, that the use of thou was a Cross to 
them I What I should it be deetnedi a CTcw^Xa^ ^^'^^ "^ 
iaoguage with propriety; a Ctw* Xo «^«5ii^ ^\«n^^^ 
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which would give pleasure to all with whom they con- 
versed; and ^ould undoubtedly produce, od the part of 
the public, or of other societies, an admiration of its beau- 
ty, simplicity, and correctness? This admiration would 
not be a little increased from the consideration, that it 
is not only the language of Scripture, but of our highest 
and most ornamented species of composition, even the 
most elegant of our poetry. Who but admires the dignity, 
beauty, and sublimity of Milton, Young, and Thomson 1 
Yet those wroie in the very language, which some Friends 
feel it to be a Crass to speak ! There is an inconsistency 
as well as a singularity, in the nature of this cross, which 
distinguishes it from all others. The crosses which 
Friends, or any other demonination of Christians, feel it 
their duty to bear, consist, in a great measure, in adopting 
those habits, or in practising those things, which render 
them the objects of reproach, ridicule, and contempt, 
among their fellow-creatures; but this cross seems to 
arise trom a cause entirely opposite. It consists in doing 
that which will convey among men a favourable opinion 
of us ! It is certainly, then, unwise and injudicious, un- 
necessarily to act contrary to those ordinary rules of 
judgment, and taste, which have been established by the 
united sense and experience of mankind. 

But waving the inconsistency apparent in this cross, 
there arises an additional argument in favour of my object, 
from the very circumstance of the correct mode of speech 
being a cross. Friends of the present day are far from 
being burdened with the weight of crosses. Almost every 
source of suffering, which our pious forefathers so nobly 
and so patiently endured, are now removed ; and perhaps 
this very cross, therefore, is mercifully regarded, by infi- 
nite goodness, for our benefit 

Believing that sufficient has been said, to prove the 
existence of the evil, it is now material to advert to an- 
other important circumstance, and that is, the correction 
of it. Very little consideration will suffice to show how 
this can be accomplished. The first movement towards 
an amendment, must consist in a full conviction of its im- 
propriety, and injurious tendency, and consequently of the 
necessity of a reformation. When this sentiment is pro- 
per]y/eU among the more solid and weighty part of tho 
society, there woald soon ariae a scruple a^imix v^^yci% 
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the Plain Language with incorrectness. After this happy 
change is effected, the evil may be considered as nearly 
removed. 

Besides the reformation among the old, and more con- 
sistent Friends, in their own families, it is also very mate- 
rial, that the youth at the schools should claim the careful 
attention of their instructors to this particular point. — 
This would indeed be an important improvement ; for it 
is grievous to witness the great inattention to this parti- 
cular subject on the part of the instructors, in many of 
the schools of the society, both in Great Britain and 
America. Whoever has been at the different seats of 
these seminaries, and observed the mode of speech which 
the children have acquired, and too often, it is feared, 
through imitation of their instructors, must have perceived, 
that but few instances occur where the Plain Language is 
spoken in Scripture purity ; the excellent school for females 
at York, and a few others are happily exceptions. 

In some of the largest and most influential schools in 
the society, it is melancholy to observe, that children have 
been drawn into such a dislike to the use of thouy that 
whenever any one has newly come among them, who hap- 
pens to use it, he meets with the ridicule of the others, and 
is pronounced by them to be proud and formal It surely 
would not be difficult for managers or instructors of youth, 
to check the progress of this evil: convey to ihem the idea 
that their improper speech subjects them to the ridicule of 
the world, on the ground of their supposed ignorance, and 
these children willvery soon feel an impulse to be regard- 
ed by others, as possessed of quite as much understanding, 
as the fact will justify. 

But it is time to draw this long communication to a 
close. As thou desiredst me, my dear friend, not to with- 
hold any obser\ation, which I deemed to the purpose, I 
have been more prolix, than would have been otherwise 
admissible ; and as thou hast expressed a belief, that thou 
shouldest give publicity to my observations, I must not 
object to me measure, if thou thinkst them likely to effect 
any good; but as the publication of the name, can be of 
no utility whatever, I must strenuously enjoin, that this be 
carefullv withheld. If the observations contain truths, the 
addition of a name cannot make Ihevii tci<^\^ ^^*^^\^^ 

/ remain, ift. 
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How limple tnd how noUe too 

The bngoage of Che fiiUe is! 

And yet, how strangely we pervert 

Its beauty, into sounds as grating 

Tu the English ear, as Crede tones 

To French refinement are —— .. 

How wonderful that we who boast 

The origin of our speech to find 

Within the Sacred Volume, should not 

Be able on a single page to trace 

The Dialect whkk we daily use. 

And call by the imposing name 

Of Scripture Language . 

How wonderful that we do not perceive 

By thus destroying all the dignity 

And grace which ornament 

Its simple tones, we overthrow 

The very reasons which we give 

For differing fi'om the World at large— 

For the language which we use 

Is no( the language of Inspired Truth.— *- 

It ne*er was found upon the lips 

Of Patriarchs, nor yet upon the tongue 

Of Christ's Apostles nor the Martyrs 

To his holy cause. 

O ! let us Uien to pristine truth recur. 

And by the use of Thou and Thy, 

In place of Thee alone, our willingness 

Evince to use the Scripture Language 

In its own Inimitable grace. 

Then shall the World, no longer 

Pour contempt upon the testimony 

Which we bear, against the fidsehood 

Of addressing one as tho* he were 

A host; and that badge of Ignorance 

Which we carry now where'er we go, 

Will be exchanged for Truths 

Harmonious tones of beauty and of grace ; 

And thus this stone of stumbling 

Be removed from off the narrow path. 
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